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Before 1970, women were virtually excluded from high school auto- 
motive, woodworking, and other technical courses and were signifi- 
cantly imderrepresented in high school and college mathematics, science, 
and business courses and majors. Professional schools had quotas that 
severely limited the admission of women to ali but teaching, nursing, 
social work, and library science. If women did manage to enter tradition- 
ally male programs, they were subject to possible overt sexual harass- 
ment. The women's movement of the 1970s targeted restricted access to 
education (e.g., business schools, medicai schools, and law schools) as a 
primary barrier to good jobs and equal pay as the next challenge facing 
women in America. 

A federai antidiscrimination law, Title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972 (Title IX), mandated nondiscrimination in admissions, 
access, and treatment in ali educational programs offered by institutions 
that were the recipients of federai funds. Title IX also covered school- 
sponsored extracurricular activities, including intramurals, club sports, 
and varsity athletics, in which the participation of women was almost 
nonexistent and certainly underfunded. Aiiother federai law, the Ama- 
teur Sports Act of 1978 (Amateur Sports Act), was spawned by the 
gender equity consciousness generated by Title IX and the issue of unfair 
national team selection for Olympic, Pan American, world champion- 
ship, and other International sports events. Women and girls, persons of 
color, and those with physical disabilities were virtually absent from 
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volunteer governance roles in open amateur sports organizatìons and 
were underrepresented in sports participation. The Amateur Sports Act 
prohibits discrimination on the basis of gender, race, and physical dis- 
ability in nonschool, open, amateur sports. Title IX and the Amateur 
Sports Act opened the doors for women to participate in the male- 
dominated institution of American sports. 

In 1972, only 1 of 27 high school girls played varsity sports. In 1998, 
that figure was 1 in 3, whereas 1 of every 2 boys participated in varsity 
high school sports. The increase in the participation of women in Olym- 
pic, college, and high school sports during the 24 years foUowing Title 
IX has been well documented (Table 1). 

In addition to temale athletes in educational institutions, there are 
now more than 55 million women who participate in recreational sports 
and fitness activities regularly. Women represent more than 55% of ali 
voUeyball players, 43% of ali runners, and 41% of ali soccer players. 
Unlike American men, who have traditionally been pressured to partici- 
pate in the sports of football, baseball, basketball, and ice hockey, wom- 
en's foray info sports has been much more eclectic. Girls' and women's 
sports participation among ali age segments and in ali sports is stili 
growing (especially in team sports, which women were previously en- 
couraged to avoid), and most experts project another doubling of temale 
participation rates at the high school and college levels to match boys' 
sports participation rates within the next several decades. 



CHANCE IN THE AMERICAN FEMALE STEREOTYPE 

The impact of Title IX on the cultural institution of sports seems to 
have precipitated a significant change in the ideal American temale 
stereotype. Girls and women see themselves being accepted as strong, 
effective, competitive, and skilled athletes. They are no longer discour- 
aged if they participate in sports. In fact, their peer group now assigns 
high status to the role of temale athlete, and families are fuUy supportive 
of girls' sports participation. Mothers and fathers have realized that 
sports participation is important to the physical, psychologic, and social 
well-being of their children. The real "bottom line" for parents has been 
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increased knowledge of the significant health and other benefits that 
girls derive from sports: 

• Teenage female athletes are less tìian half as Ukely to get pregnant 
as female nonaiWetes (5% and 11%, respectively), are more likely 
to report that they have never had sexual intercourse than female 
nonathletes (54% and 41%, respectively), and are moie likely to 
experienoe their first sexual intercourse later in adolescence than 
female nonathletes.^ 

• Women who were active in sports and recreatìonal activities as 
girls feel greater confidence, self-esteem, and pride in their physi- 
cal and social selves than those who were sedentaiy as childreiL'* 

• Exerdse and sports participation can be used as a tlierapeutic and 
preventive ìntervention for enhandng the physical and mental 
health of adolescent girls. It also can enhance mental health by 
offering them positive féelings about body image, improved self- 
esteem, tangible experiences of oompetency and success, and in- 
creased self-confidence.^ 

• Physical activity seems to decrease the initiation of high-risk 
health behavior in adolescent girls. According to a 1995 survey of 
boys and girls ages 12 to 16, female adolescents with high levels 
of leisxire-time physical activity are significantly less likely to 
initiate cigarette smoking than those with moderate and low levels 
of leisure time.^ 

• Research suggests that girls who participate in sports are more 
likely to experience academic success and graduate from high 
school than those who do not play sports.^' 

• Female student-athletes graduate from college at a significantly 
higher rate (68%) than female students in general (58%).^ 

• Half of ali girls who participate in some kind of sports experience 
higher-than-average levels of self-esteem and less depression.^ 

In addition to these psychologic, sociologie, and physiologic bene- 
fits, sports is where boys nave traditionally leamed about teamwork, 
goal-setting, the pursuit of exceUence in performance, and other achieve- 
ment-oriented behaviors and other criticai skills necessary for success in 
the workplace. I beUeve that it is no acddent that 80% of the female 
executives in Fortune 500 companìes identìfied themselves as having 
been "tomboys."* Parents believe that, in the future American economy, 
the quality of their children's lives wiU depend on two incomes. There- 
fore, parents tmderstand that they must train their daughters as weU as 
their sons. It is against tìiis backdrop of the significant health benefits pf 
sports participation for girls and women, economie ìncentives related to 
sports participation, and stiong federai laws outlawing gender discrimi- 
nation in our schools and in open amateur sports that we are experienc- 
ing the first generation of mothers and fathers who fully accept and 
wholeheartedly support their daughters' participation in sports. Wom- 
en's sports is now deeply entrenched in core family values, with families 
enthusiastically supporting the sporte participation of their daughters 
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and sons. The result is a new generation of actìve women and a new 
female ideal. 



ECONOMICS OF WOMEN IN SPORT 

The economie power of the active American woman is providing 
the incentive for the sporting goods and apparel manufacturers to meet 
their needs and for consumer produci companies to begin sponsorship 
investments in women's sports. More than 80% of ali retali purchase 
decisions are being made by women. Women have purchased more 
athletic shoes and apparel tìian men have since 1991. Although the 
men's sporting goods and apparel market is saturated and growth is 
leveling off, the women's market is stili virtually untapped. 

Women are also beginning to demonstrate that mey are prolifìc 
sports and sports products consumers because it is they wno participate 
in most purchasing decisions for men and families, as weU as them- 
selves, and they buy disproportionately to their participation in sport. 
For instance, female golfers comprise only 20% of ali golfers, but they 
buy 50% of ali golf products with the exception of clubs. 

For the next several decades, both new and old stereotypes will 
coexist, and women will be pressured to meet a doublé standard. Overt 
and subtle messages will teli women and girls that it is desirable to be 
active and fit and acceptable to play sports, as long as femininity is 
maintained. These pressures support variety in apparel purchases and 
avid consumerism. If s not enougji to play golf. Women must look good 
playing golf. Wearing the same golf outfit or golf shoes every day, as 
many men do, is not the female expectation. This doublé standard puts 
pressure on women, but it also gives them c'onsiderable economie power 
because they will continue to buy nonsports apparel and personal prod- 
ucts while meir sport consumerism and consumption expand. 

Tìtle IX has created a virtually untapped market of female sports 
consumers. For many years, male professional have been controUing 
sports marketing and produet decisions. They believed that most women 
weren't as interested in sports as men. As a result, the American sporting 
goods industiy produced few quality products designed for women and 
marketed sports products almost exclusively to men. The result of this 
narrow focus was an oversaturated men's market with growth leveling 
off or dedining while the women's market contìnued to be underserved 
and underdeveloped. 

Only during the last decade have a few sporting goods manufactur- 
ers offered high-quality products designed for a women's foot or her 
anatomie strueture. Numerous manufacturers have already changed 
their advertising to reeognize women as serious athletes. The active 
female consumer offers both quality and volume potential that is waiting 
to be tapped. 

A second market that is beginning to be tapped is eomposed of 
people of both sexes who are spectators of women's sports. College and 
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professional men's sports have catered to men hooked on sports who 
are willing to spend considerable money for good seats and parking. 
Corporatìons have footed many of these bills and written them off in 
the name of customer entertainment; however, ticket prices can only 
escalate so fast and arenas and stadiums are only so large. Again, in the 
case of spectators of men's sports, the market is oversaturated. In the 
semi-professional arena of college sports (i.e., football, men's basketball), 
as well as in professional sports, families have been priced out of the 
picture and atìiletes have often engaged in conduct unbecoming of role 
models for young children. This upward cost spirai, coupled with the 
public perception of elite athletes as spoiled, selfish, and lawless, has 
created a vacuum. Women's sports and, in many cases, amateur and 
minor league men's professional sports, have demonstrated their viabil- 
ity for the family audience and men and women who are ready to 
reassess their entertainment choices. 

It is important to recognize that women's sports is a new and 
different product. Men's basketball and women's basketball are separate 
products. The former is a contact sport and a power game often played 
above the rim. The latter is more technical in regard to strategy and 
precision. These different games appeal to different spectators. 

A look at the University of Texas, one of the top women's basketball 
programs during the 1980s and the first to show that women's basketball 
could be just as successful as men's basketball at the gate, illustrates the 
characteristics of this new market. Texas women's basketball was second 
in total basketball attendance in the Southwest Conference for many 
years — second to only the Arkaiisas men's team. The Lady Longhoms 
averaged 6000 to 10,000 spectators a game and sold 4500 to 8000 season 
tickets at prices ranging from $60 to $90 each over a 10-year period. 
Mth sponsorships, advertising, and ticket sales, they brought in over $1 
million a year. Research on spectators at women's basketball games at 
the University of Texas showed that the most likely attendee who was 
also a spectator at men's athletic events was the baseball season ticket 
holder and not the men's football or basketball fan. In fact, there was 
less than a 5% overlap between those spectators who purchased tickets 
and made contributions to men's football and men's basketball and 
those who purchased season tickets for women's basketball. 

Research also showed that the demographic of the spectators of 
women's sports included young professionals with daiighters or older, 
retired persona with high levels of disposable income. These spectators 
responded to a diversified high-value presentation that included quality 
sports, exemplary graduation rates, a high standard of ethical conduct, 
and articulate young athletes who made contributions to their communi- 
ties. These latter values were used to market the product and were 
extremely well received. 

The spectator successes of the American Basketball League, the 
Women's National Basketball League, and the Women's World Cup in 
the late 1990s were attributable to family audiences — thousands of 
young girls and boys with their parents and coaches. Indeed, the post- 
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Tìtle IX growth of collegiate and professional women's team sports 
audiences may have been attributable to a backlash against what was 
perceived as elite athlete gieed and high prices charged for tickets in 
men's sports. Knowledgeable marketers positioned me new women's 
sports product to take advantage of this juxtaposition and to attract the 
younger family audience. Marketers also recognized that the men's 
collegiate sport product was sold with a narrow focus on witming. When 
a product lives or dies on the presence of one variable, it produces an 
imstable market. Women's sport was marketed usìng a more diverse set 
of values: not only wùming was stressed but the values of 100% effort, 
honesty, and humility; a fast and exciting game; and smart, articulate, 
talented, and generous athletes. 

The third new market created by Tìtle IX was female spectators of 
men's sports. Women had been virtually ignored as spectators of men's 
sports until the 1980s and 1990s. Title IX introduced sports to girls and 
women^and made them as knowledgeable and passionate as men and 
boys. Thus, it was not surprising to leam that more than half of the 
spectators who attended the Indianapolis 500 were women, and 35% to 
45% of the in-arena and television-viewing audiences of men's profes- 
sional sports were female spectators in 1999. Assimiing that only men 
watch men's sports or only women watch women's sports is inaccurate. 
Likewise, marketing to orJy half of the population for men's or women's 
sports is tmjustifiable. Female spectators of men's sports are now being 
tapped by most professional leagues that recognize the potential of 
this market. 

The naturai outcome of these three new markets was corporate 
advertising and product endorsement opportimities for celebrity female 
athletes. In additìon, less than exemplary behavior of some male athletes 
imintentionally created fertile ground for the development of these op- 
portunities. Corporations concemed about corporate image risk tumed 
to female athletes and embraced their nonviolent, appredative, and 
hard-working image, which also appeals to female consimiers. By using 
champion female athletes in advertisements, the corporation conveys a 
message to the general public that it respects highly skilled women and 
sees women as champions. Such corporate support reinforces sodety's 
support of women in sports. 

MEDIA SUPPORT STILL LACKING 

Media support of sports for women has increased since 1972, but 
not as mudi as one would exped. Men's sports receives 90% of ali sport 
section column inches and hours of television sports coverage, women's 
sports receive 5%, and horses and dogs get 3%. The good news is that 
since 1992, women's sports coverage has exceeded that of horses and 
dogs. Pive new women's sports magazìnes were launched in the last 5 
years of the millennium, whereas only one existed in the previous 25 
years. Every major women's magazine (i.e.. Glamour, Vogue, Cosmopolitan, 
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etc.) now employs a health and fitness editor on staff. Lifetìme Television 
for Women began Friday night piime-tune women's sports piogram- 
ming in 1997 and presanted four 1-hour specials on women's sports. 
Oxygen, another women's television channel featurìng women's sports 
piogrammlng, was set to be laimched in 2000. ABC/ÌESPN aired ali of 
the 1999 Women's World Cup soccer matches, and NBC aired ali wom- 
en's events in the 2000 Sydney Olympics. The temale television Viewer 
segment aged 18 to 34 ìncreaBed by 40% between the Barcelona and the 
Atlanta 01)fmpics. The overall 19% Olympic television-viewing audience 
was 65% female, and CBS reported sìmìlar female viewership dominaiKe 
in Nagano. The future of women's sports in tìie media is yet to be 
determined. 



PROFESSIONAL TEAM SPORTS FOR WOMEN 

One result of the Tìtle DC-initiated female sports participation explo- 
sion has been the advent of well-financed and weU-promoted profes- 
sional team sports leagues for women. It takes 15 to 20 years of coaching 
and access to weight rooms, college scholarships, and intematioiial com- 
petition to produce an Olympic gold medalist or a professional athlete. 
Thus, the time lapse between the passage of Tìtle IX in 1972 and the 
success of women's team sports in tìie 1996 Olympics was explainable. 
Five new American women's professional leagues were announced over 
the last 4 years of the miUennixmi. The American BasketbaU League 
(ABL), the Women's National BasketbaU Assodation (WNBA), and 
Women's Professional Fastpitch (WPF) in softball successfuUy laimched 
in 1997. Ice hockey and soccer leagues were projected as starting in 
early 2000 or 2001, These athletes will strengthen the grassroots base of 
women's sports by serving as inspirational role models. Such role mod- 
els serve the function of driving young girls' demands for sports oppor- 
tunities. 



SPIRrr AND VALUES IN WOMEN'S SPORTS 

The female athlete is competing with a spirit and effort that is 
appreciated and applauded by an American public that seems to be less 
tolerant of the negative behavior and effort of some male athletes. The 
female athlete seems to be the new sports hero. Although the influx of 
money and increased popularìty wìll make more female athletes suscep- 
tible to the same selfiàmess and arrogante exhibited in the male sports 
industry, few beUeve that women wUl embrace violence in sports. The 
most likely outcome is that male and female athletes wìll hoùi change 
as a result of exposure to each others' value systems. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF PERCEIVED PHYSiCAL 
INFERIORITY 

Although women's sports are experiencing incredible growth and 
increased public acceptance, there are stili sigpnificant historic barriers 
that must be overcome — not the least of which has been the medicai 
mythology that portrays the female body as anatomically deficient. 
Physicians and otìiers whom the public holds in high esteem and credi- 
bility have a tremendous social responsibility to provide a balanced 
perspective on disease, illness, and injury. In the past, they have failed 
to do so: 

• In the late 1800s, when women were emancipated from the home 
by the bicycle, there were physicians who wrote in respected 
medicai joumals of the dreaded disease "bicycle face." Imagining 
the pain of a female sitting astride a bicycle, they warned of a 
wrinkled-face response and the permanence of such disfigure- 
ment. 

• In the 1920s, after the first running of the women's 800 meters in 
the Olympic Games, an irresponsible journalist erroneously re- 
ported that ali 11 nmners had coUapsed at the finish line. In fact, 
9 ran, ali 9 finished, and 1 fell at the finish line. Physicians 
responded with cautions about the lack of aerobic capabilities of 
women, which was caused by their smaller hearts, lungs, and 
circulatory capadties, and the event was dropped from the Olym- 
pic program. It was not xmtil the 1950s that a women's running 
event of more than 200 meters was reintroduced to the Games. 

• Throughout the 1930s, physicians warned that high-stress sports 
would negatively impact a woman's reproductive system. 

The simple phenomenon of medicai doctors having given attention to 
these developments coupled with the media reporting the comments of 
physicians out of context created fear and had a deterrent effect on the 
participation of girls and women in sports. In ali of these situations the 
medicai establishment had acted prematurely. 

In the last decade of the millennium, the medicai profession has 
started to pay attention to women's sports injuries and performance. 
Physicians are beginning to ask the right questions and to consider ali 
possible causative factors: 

• What are the results of women not having access to the best 
coaches and not leaming good mechanics in basic sldlls? 

• What is the result of women not having good strength training 
early in their athletic careers? 

Physicians are asking whether there is gender bias in their profes- 
sion. Also of concem is the fact that many contributing factors underly- 
ing injuries to female athletes will not be going away anytime soon: 

• There is stili considerable sex discrimination in decisions about 
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the employment of high-quality coaches for girls' teams, access to 
weight rooms, assignment of athletìc trainers and promotions 
personnel, and the quality of athletìc fadlitìes provided to girls' 
teams. Ali of these factors are related to injury prevention. 

• Both male and temale players contìnue to be injured because of 
the dominant philosophy that "more is batter" and "no pain, no 
gain." We are in desperate need of a natìonal system of coach 
training and certificatìon. Not only will coaches contìnue their 
tendency to overtrain and overstress, they are without the proper 
knowledge of biomechanics and basic exercise physiology. 

• Our sports culture will continue to demand sports spedalizatìon 
at yoxmger and younger ages as college athletìc scholarships and 
professiorwl sports s^aries become more visible and desirable. 
Such single-sport focus may contribute to injuries and must be 
condemned by physicians. 

• Fathers will contìnue to dominate as key influencers of temale 
athletes, and girls will continue to be pushed as their fathers were 
and will experience extraordinary pressures to please. We are stUl 
5 to 10 years away from the first generation of temale athletes 
training their daughters. 

• This and the next generation of yoimg athletes will continue to 
seek ways of differentìating themselves and will explore ever 
more dangerous and complex extreme sports. 

• Both girls and boys will experience less developmental free play 
because of concems for their safety. Organized play will simply 
not provide the balanced, general, basic motor skill actìvity they 
need early in lite. 

• Few people realize that we have lost almost ali of our physical 
educatìon programs. Only one state stìU requires mandatory phys- 
ical educatìon from kindergarten through grade 12 (Illinois). We 
need to make a major push to get qualified physical educators 
into the elementary schools. Mass partìcipatìon and instructìon 
by qualified physical educators must occur at the elementary 
school level. 

• Contìnued pressure to maintain slim and appealing bodies will 
deter temale athletes from using steroids illegally. That same pres- 
stire, however, may contribute to the development of eatìng disor- 
ders. 

• There will be more mature women entering the world of regular 
physical actìvity because of concem for their health and fear of 
debilitatìon. 

• Time will continue to limit temale partìcipatìon in sports as wom- 
en's roles in society continue to expand. 

CONCLUSION 

Titìe IX has opened the doors to partìcipatìon in sports for ali girls 
and women. This federai law has created major changes in the psy- 
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chologic and sociologie environments of women and girls in society. The 
family is supporting female sports and fitness participation, and girls 
and women understand the importance of exercise. Our culture is fuUy 
embracing women's participation. The medicai profession is facing and 
will continue to confront numerous challenges as a result of the partici- 
pation of women in sports. Unlike physicians in decades past, orthope- 
dists and sports medicine practitioners are now paying attention to 
women's sports injuries as well as men's sports injuries and realizing 
that there are differences between the genders' injuries. 
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